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Birthdays Brings Changes 


‘Wom A baby is born into a family and 
his first 365 days have gone by, we say he 
is one year old and that he has a birthday. 
His birthdays will be like little markers to 
show how old he is and also to tell us some- 
thing of how he is growing and what he is 
learning. When he is five, we say he is get- 
ting to be a big boy. He has learned how to 
dress and to feed himself and to do many, 
many things. He is old enough to go to 
kindergarten. And so it is all through his 
life: his birthdays mark his growth in mind 
and body. 
Mazazines are somewhat like people; they, 
too, have birthdays, and with the birthdays 
come changes. This month WEE WIsDOM is 
having another birthday, and your editors 
are making two changes in it that we think 
you will like. For a long, long time you have 
been sending us your designs of paper dolls 
and their wardrobes and we have been hav- 
ing one of our artists, Dorothy Wagstaff, 
redraw your designs for the cutout page. 
Many of you have had the pleasure of see- 
ing your own work in the magazine. We 
have been proud of your ability to draw. 
Now the time has come when we think 
it will be interesting to make a change, so 
we have asked Dorothy to do us a series of 


dolls of other lands, so please do not send 
any more paper dolls until we ask you to. 

To make these new dolls even more in- 
teresting, we have asked the editor of the 
cooking page to prepare for us recipes for 
favorite foods of foreign countries. In this 
number of WEE WiIsDoM, you will find an 
English doll and the recipe for English tea 
cakes. 

You girls will be delighted with a new 
feature that starts next month, directions for 
making furniture for your doll house. And 
since furniture is made by men, you boys will 
want to join in this fun. This furniture will 
make nice gifts, or you might be able to sell 
it to the neighborhood girls. 

Watch for the two stories in this number 
of Wee Wispom, written by readers and for 
the puzzles and one recipe sent. You will 
remember that your editors always share the 
main part of the birthday number of the 
magazine with readers under thirteen years 
of age. For this number, we select the best 
longer stories received through the year. 
Send in your long stories and help to make 
our birthday happy! 
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NEXT MONTH 


School Fair 
By Lorna Callahan 


School fairs are fun. This one proves 
that love is the most important word in 
any language 


The Football Failure 
By Ron Wagner 


When is a failure really a failure? 


The Golden Rule 
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Rabbits will be rabbits, but these rab- 
bits knew the secret of happiness 


The Wind Wagon 
By Lawrent Lee 


There are more ways than one to get 
up a hill 


Other stories, poems, prayers, clubs, 
and many interesting and exciting 
things to make and do 
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BY ALMA ROBISON HIGBEE 


Copyright 1960 by Alma Robison Higbee 


Part One 
The Little Lost Dog 


- ALLMAN, sitting beside his sisters, 
Mona, and Susie, in the back seat of the 
station wagon, craned his neck to look over 
Dad’s broad shoulders at the low hills that 
loomed ahead. Dad always said that this 
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strip of hill country in eastern Indiana, just 
west of Louisville, was the prettiest in the 
world, with little valleys between the hills 
and with a stream running right along the 
road. Houses were far apart, but when you 
came to one, there were orchards and ponds, 
horses and cows and little calves, and chil- 
dren and dogs. Sometimes, women were 
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A Dog Named Kim 


hanging out clothes in the warm August air, 
for it was Monday. 

Year after year, Dad had talked of going 
back to the farm, and if Grandma Allman 
had ever urged him to give up his city job, 
Larry was sure he would have done so, and 
gone back long ago. But always, when it 
was mentioned, Grandma had smiled and 
said, “The place is here for you, Son, when 
you want to come home.” She had had a 
good tenant on the place, and this was one 
of the reasons why Dad had not gone back. 


When they had talked about it, Mom, 


who had been born and reared in the city, 
had always pointed out the good money that 
Dad made on his job and the advantages 
that she thought went with city living, so 
Dad had never pushed the point, though 
Larry knew that he was often homesick for 
the farm. They had visited Grandmother 
Allman four or five times a year, and these 


visits had been the highlights of Larry's 


life. Mona and Susie loved the old farm, too, 
and had looked forward to each visit. 

Then, Grandmother had taken ill, and the 
neighbors had sent for Dad. Grandmother 
had passed away a week later. The follow- 
ing night, Larry had heard Dad talking to 
Mom as they sat on the back steps, and this 
was the first Larry had known of Dad’s 
plan to return to the farm. “I should have 
come back long ago, Ann,” he was saying, 
and his voice was sad. “Mother wasn’t the 
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kind to tell the other fellow what to do, 
but I want to come back now. I want the 
children to have the good kind of life I had. 
I want them to grow up here in the clean 
country air, to be able to watch things grow, 
to swim in the creek, to hunt nuts in the 
fall, and to skate on the pond in winter. I 
want them to be country kids, like I was.” 

There had been a long silence, agd Larry 
had been afraid Mom would argue against 
it; but, at last, she had said quietly, “If 
that’s what you want, Sam, that’s what I 
want, too. We'll come back as soon as you 
like.” 

“Then,” said Dad, “we'll go home, sell 
our furniture, and come on back. It’s what 
Mother would want.” 

So, now they were on their way to the 
farm again. It was going to be wonderful 
to live there, Larry thought as they drove 
along, but he would miss Grandmother. She 
made the best apple dumplings in the world, 
and when they went for a visit, she always 
had the old blue cooky jar full of the thin, 
crisp sugar cookies that he and Mona and 
Susie loved. Grandma’s cookies would just 
about melt in your mouth. The whole house 
would smell like ripe apples and spice and 
all sorts of good things. 

Grandmother always came out to the gate 
to meet them in a clean print dress and a big 
apron, her snow-white hair done up in a 
bun in the back and her lips wreathed with 
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A Man Who Knew and 
Trusted God! 


By Elsie S. Lindgren 


* OLUMBUS steered the leading ship 
and asked God’s blessing on the trip 

of the Nina, 

the Pinta, 

an@ the Santa Maria! 


“Sail on!” he urged them, night and day; 
and over thundering salt sea spray 
sailed the Nina, 
the Pinta, 
and the Santa Maria! 


If the earth were flat, as the sailors feared, 
and over the edge ships disappeared! 
Would the Nina, 
the Pinta, 
and the Santa Maria? 


“Fear not!” “The earth is round,” and 
home again 

sailed the Nina, 

the Pinta, 

and the Santa Maria. 


happy smiles. She always smelled like roses 
because, Mom said, she made sachets out of 
dried rose petals and kept them in the closets 
and drawers with her clothes. She had been 


lots of fun, too. He was going to miss 
Grandmother. 

“Well, it will be good to get home,” Dad 
said. “Mother always said, “That Larry’s the 
farmer of the family. He'll come and run 
the farm when he is big enough.’ How about 
that, Son?” Dad grinned at Larry, and it 
was almost as though Dad had read his 
thoughts. It made Larry feel warm inside to 
know that Grandmother had thought of 
him as a farmer. 

“I’m glad we have the station wagon,” 
Dad said. “With two fresh cows and the 
heifer freshening soon, we'll need the wagon 
to haul milk and cream to town. A station 
wagon will come in handy on the farm.” 

“We're going back at a good time of 
year,” Mom said. “The garden’s about ready 
to harvest, and apples are ripening. I used 
to think I couldn’t bear to live in the country, 
but during our visits through the years, I 
couldn’t help seeing how nice it is on a farm. 
Now, I’m looking forward to canning food 
and making jelly.” 

“Mom, may I help with the jelly?” Mona 
asked. “‘I’d like to do that.” 

Dad laughed. “You'll all be helping, for 
there'll be beans to pick and shell, apples 
to pick as they ripen, and plenty of chores 
to keep everybody busy. We mustn’t put all 
the work on Mom.” 

“Daddy, why do I have to pick beans and 
do things like that?” Susie asked. “There 
are the ducks to take care of, and I'd like to 
do that. I think eight is too little to pick 

“Susie,” Dad said, “I picked beans by the 
bushel when I was eight. You can do that 
and take care of the ducks, too.” 

“Well, Larry’s twelve and Mona’s four- 
teen, so they'll pick a lot faster than I will,” 
Susie said. “Maybe they'll have them all 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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They Called Him 


By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1960 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


D wv HARRISON hesitated in front of the 
hardware store. 

“Do you see what I see?’’ he asked. 

Shabby, raw-boned Charley Brewer, who 
had come with him, pressed his freckled nose 
against the window. 

“A couple of trouble makers in there,” he 
said with a laugh, “but they’re busy. They 
can’t even see us.” 


David nodded. ‘““We came after nails to 


mend the shed, and we'll get them. But I 
hope they tend to their business and let us 
tend to ours.” 

He pushed open the doors, and Charley 
followed him in. They crossed to the side 
of the store where the nail bins were. Mr. 
Bingaman was at the back counter with Zip 
Holiday and his friend Shoog. They were 
looking at a display of old guns that David 
had seen several times when he and his fa- 
ther had come for supplies. David had heard 
the history of each piece. One had been 
brought to the New World by the Pilgrims. 
Another was an old blunderbuss that had 
belonged to a sea captain-and had been in 
strange lands and far places. The one with 
silver mountings had belonged to an ancestor 
of Mr. Bingaman’s who had helped open up 
the West, and he could tell all sorts of tales 
about it. 

Just now, however, David was not inter- 
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ested in the guns. He hunted through the nail 
bins for the size he needed, but Charley 
sidled toward the back counter, eager to 


hear every word Mr. Bingaman said. 


Someone called from behind the partition, 
“Delivery! Where do I put this stuff?” 

Mr. Bingaman looked annoyed. He liked 
to tell people about the relics that were treas- 
ures to him, and he did not like to be inter- 
rupted. 

“Boys,” he said, “don’t touch anything 
while I’m gone. These are to look at, not to 
handle.” 

He disappeared behind the partition, and 
Charley edged closer to Zip and Shoog and 
the display. 

“Like to have one of these?” Zip asked 
him with his usual teasing grin. “Help your- 
self.” 

“No,” said Charley, still eager but em- 
barrassed, ‘‘I’ll just look.” 

“Old Bingaman was telling us to keep 
hands off, not you,” Shoog chimed in. ‘Heft 
this one with the silver trim. He says it’s 
special.” 

Charley shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “I don’t think I ought to. 
It’s not mine.” 

Shoog looked up from the collection and 
gave his whole attention to Charley. 

“Chicken,” he taunted him. 
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David recognized danger. The way those 
two older boys were plaguing Charley was 
the way they always started trouble. 

“Come over here, Charley,” David called. 
“Help me pick out our nails.” 

Zip snickered. “He don’t want nails. He 
wants one of these guns, but he’s scared to 
take it. It looks like you’re chicken, too.” 

David shrugged. “I’m not chicken just 
because you say so.” 

“Chicken!” Zip repeated, his small eyes 
sparkling. He liked the game he was playing, 
but, when David turned his back on him, 
he took up the attack on Charley. 

“Listen, kid,” he said, nudging the younger 
boy with one elbow. “If you're not chicken, 
heft this beauty and walk out with it.” 

“T'm no thief!” Charley said hotly. 

“Who said you were?’ Shoog asked in- 
nocently. “We just dare you to take the gun 
outside. We want to see what old Binga- 
man’ll do when he finds it’s gone.” 

David faced them again. He knew how 
proud Charley was in spite of the hard 
times he and his family were having, and 
how he resented being teased. He liked 
Charley and tried to help him whenever he 
could. 

“Zip,” he said, “if you want someone to 
take a walk with that gun, why don’t you 
do it yourself? Or maybe Shoog would?” 

Shoog stiffened, but Zip gave a sly shake 
of his head. “We dared Charley first. He’s 
got to do it or he’s chicken.” 

“Yellow clear through,” Shoog agreed 
quickly. ““A natural-born coward!” 

A flush of red flamed under Charley’s tan, 
and his big hands clenched into fists. The 
teasing had made him fighting mad, but 
David was glad to see that he still had con- 
trol of himself. 

“I'm not afraid,” Charley said hoarsely. 
“It’s just that——” 


“That you are afraid!” Zip said trium- 
phantly. “Maybe your old man’s a coward, 
too. Here!” He slid the gun out of the case 
and held it toward Charley. “Stick it in your 
shirt. Walk to the fountain down the block 
and back. That'll prove you're not chicken.” 


Charley hesitated, his shoulders hunched 


and his hands working. 

“Don’t do it,” David cried, but Charley 
seemed not to hear him. He took the gun 
and thrust it inside his shirt. He crossed to 
the door and turned to face his tormentors. 

“No one’s going to call me or my dad a 
coward,” he said in a choked voice. “I'll be 
right back.” 

David hurried toward him, but he was 
gone before David reached the front of the 
store. Through the wide windows, he saw 
Charley start for the fountain. 

Behind him, Shoog tittered, “Sucker! He 
took the bait fast!” 

Charley had almost reached the corner 
when Mr. Bingaman came out from behind 
the partition. A minute later, David heard 
him cry, “Which one of you boys took my 
gun?” 

Zip answered slowly, as if he did not want 
to tell. “Charley Brewer's got it. He’s reached 
the fountain with it by now.” 

David whirled from the window. He was 
going to say, ‘He'll bring it back. He did 
it because those fellows dared him to take 
it outside.” But Mr. Bingaman bolted for 
the door and called, loud enough for anyone 
on the street to hear, ‘Police! Police! Stop 
that boy! He’s robbed my store!” 

Officer Doran must have been nearby, for 
he appeared at once and started after 
Charley. Charley, too, must have heard the 
shouts, because he turned a frightened face 
over his shoulder and broke into a run. 

David groaned. Running from a police- 
man was the worst thing anyone could do. 
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David grasped Charley’s arm. 


It made Charley look like he was a law- 
breaker—whether he was or not. 

As Charley rounded the corner, David 
dashed for the back door of the store. By 
running up the alley, he might cut across 
Charley's line of flight. He had to get to him 
and try to help him! As he ran, a plan took 
form in his mind. If he could help Charley 
return the gun to Mr. Bingaman, his friend 
might not be arrested. . 

David ran over the rough paving as fast 
as he could. He came from the alley into 


the street and almost bumped into Charley. - 


He grasped his friend’s arm, but Charley 
tried to jerk free. 

“The police are after me!” he panted. 
“T've got to get away.” 

“Come back to the store. If you return 
the gun, you'll be all right,” David said. 

Charley hesitated, staring at him dumbly. 
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Then the meaning of David’s words seemed 
to come clear to him. 


“O.K.,” he said, and ran with David down 
the alley and into the back of the store. 

“Mr. Bingaman,” David called from the 
door of the partition. ““Here’s Charley. with 
your gun. It was just a dare—to take it out 
and bring it back. Zip wanted to see how 
you'd act.” 

“How I'd act!” Mr. Bingaman blurted as 
he turned an angry face to Zip and Shoog. 
“Well, you’ve seen. I hope you like it! But 
don’t come into this store again!” 

Shoog’s face fell, and Zip protested in- 
dignantly, “Why, Mr. Bingaman, we didn’t 
have anything to do with it! The kid wanted 
the gun and took it. Most likely, he and 
David Harrison were going to do some target 
practice with it.” 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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Viothing Day 


hy Cooper 


Bossy! BOBBY!” 

Under a bush in the back yard, Bobby 
sat reading. He looked up, but he did not 
want to stop reading, not even for an instant, 
so exciting was the story. 

“Here I am!” he called. As his sister 
came running around the corner of the house, 
he asked, ‘“What do you want?” 

Sara peeked under the bush. “Mother 
wants you to cut the grass in the front yard,” 
she said. “You promised her yesterday you'd 
cut it this morning.” 

Scowling, Bobby crawled from the cool 


shade of the shrubbery. “All right,” he 
grumbled. “But I do wish I didn’t always 
have to work,” he went on, walking toward 
the shed. 

“It won't take very long,” Sara said, skip- 
ping along beside him. “Besides, you aren't 
the only one who has work to do. I’m baby- 
sitting for Mother.” 

Bobby pulled open the shed door and drew 
out the lawn mower. “Do you know what I 
wish?” he asked, turning to his sister. “I 
wish that no one we know had to work. I 
wish everyone could do just as he wanted 
to all day long.” 
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Pushing the mower, Bobby started down 
the drive. After a moment, Sara went into the 
house; Mother was trying to make a dress, 
and baby Susan got in the way if Sara did 
not help watch her. 

Lunch was ready by the time Bobby 
finished cutting the front lawn. It had taken 
some time, for after the grass was cut, it 
had to be raked up and put in the trash can. 
Bobby washed in the bathroom; then he 
hurried to the kitchen. 

“The yard looks real nice, Son,” said 
Mother. ‘You did a good job.” 

“I’m glad you like it, Mother,” replied 
Bobby, brightening a little. Then, sitting 
down at the table, he said, “But, Mother, do 
you know what I wish?” 

“Yes, I do,” answered his mother, setting 
a plate of deviled eggs on the table. “Sara 
told me. She said you wished that no one 
had to work.” She looked down at her son 
thoughtfully. “That’s a foolish thing to 
wish for, Bobby. It would be a dreadful 
world if no one had any work to do.” 

Bobby’s jaw stiffened slightly. “Mother, I 
don’t think it’s foolish. I think it would be 
a wonderful way to live.” He looked up at 
her and smiled. “I mean you and Daddy, too. 
We could all have fun, doing just what we 
want to!” 

Mother drew Susan’s high chair closer to 
the table. “Bobby, so often people dream 
foolish dreams—long for things that aren’t 
really good for them.” 

Bobby sighed. “But my wish is different!” 
he said, taking a deviled egg. “But I don’t 
guess it will ever come true. I suppose I'll 
never know what it would be like if no one 
had to work.” 


They talked of other things for a while, 
but when the meal was over, Mother said: 
“Bobby, I’ve been thinking. I believe I can 
make your wish come true for a day. We 
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can have a do-nothing day. Would you like 
to try it?” 

“Oh, Mother!” cried Bobby. ““That would 
be fun! When can we start ?” 

“Yes!” cried Sara, her blue eyes shining. 
“Let’s have a do-nothing day!” 

“Very well,” replied Mother. “It will take 
me a little while to work it out. Let’s see. 
We'll do it the day after tomorrow. On 
that day, none of us will work at all.” 

“Not even you or Daddy,” said Bobby. 
“Let’s make it like a vacation.” 

“Your father and I will join in it,” an- 
swered his mother. “Only, don’t call-it a 
vacation, Bobby, for someone always works, 
even on vacations.” 

Bobby did not understand that part, but 
he did not mind. Why, he could hardly wait 
for the day after tomorrow! 

Wednesday was to be the do-nothing day. 


‘Tuesday dragged and dragged. Bobby 


thought it would never end.so that wonder- 
ful do-nothing day could begin. 

At last Wednesday arrived. When Bobby 
woke up, the warm summer sunshine was 
spilling through the window and onto his 
bed. “It’s here! This is the day!” he cried, 
jumping up. 

He pulled on his blue jeans and a shirt 
and went down the-hall to his sister's room. 

“Sara!” he called softly. “Get up! This is 
the do-nothing day!” 

In a very few minutes Sara was dressed 
and ready. “I wonder what it will be like!” 
she cried, giving a little skip that set her 
braids bobbing. 

“I know,” replied Bobby. “It will be the 
most wonderful day of all!” 

Leading the way into the kitchen, Bobby 
looked at the empty table. ‘I guess Mother 
and Daddy and Susan are still asleep,” he 
said. 


“They're doing nothing!” giggled Sara. 
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Making Faces 


By Mabel-Ruth Jackson 


S OMETIMES I look in the mirror 
And make funny faces at me; 

I grin like the Cheshire kitty 
That Alice saw in the tree. 


I pucker my lips in a whistle 
And raise my brows in surprise; 
Then I do my best to look sorry, 
Though I can’t squeeze a tear from 
my eyes. 


But when I scowl and look sulky, 
I don’t like that face one bit; 

So I hope I'll always remember 
Never to be using it. 


= 


“Come on, Bobby. Let’s play in the back 
yard until Mother gets up.” 

They played in the back yard for nearly 
an hour. Returning to the house, they found 
Mother in the kitchen. She was giving baby 
Susan her mashed prunes. 

“Good morning, children!” said Mother 
cheerfully. “‘Are you having fun?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Bobby. Then he 
looked at the empty table. He looked at the 
stove. Nothing was cooking! “Mother, we're 
hungry,” he said. 
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the cereal ?”’ he asked. 


“I’m sure you must be,” answered his 
mother. “Of course, on a do-nothing day | 
am not supposed to work—so I haven't 
cooked any breakfast. You and Sara must 
take care of yourselves.” 

Bobby was astonished. He had not thought 
about his mother’s working when she pre- 
pared his meals. 

Looking at Sara, Bobby asked, “What do 
you want to eat?” . 

“Oh—cereal, I guess,” answered Sara 
slowly. “That will be easy to fix.” 

Smiling, Mrs. Blake picked up the baby 
“I forgot to tell you that your father has 
gone to visit an old friend for the day. 
Since Susan and I haven't anything else to § 
do, I believe we'll go back to. bed.” 

Bobby was looking into the refrigerator. 
“Mother, where is the milk?” he asked. 

“Why, there isn’t any,” replied his mother. 
“T told the milkman he need not come today. 
Remember—you didn’t want anyone to have 
to work.” 

Bobby frowned. ‘But what can we put on 


Mrs. Blake was halfway through the door. 
“I don’t know,” she answered. ‘‘Perhaps you 
had better have orange juice and toast.” She 
went on down the hall, leaving the two 
children standing in the kitchen. 

““T don’t think I’m going to like my break- 
fast,” said Sara. 

Bobby sighed. Closing the refrigerator 
door, he said: “There aren’t any eggs either. 
Well, let’s fix the toast.” 

Afterward, they found some apples in the 
fruit basket. They took several and returned 
to the back yard. But by this time, Sara was 
getting a little angry at her brother. 

“This was your idea,” she said. “And I 
don’t think we're having much fun.” 

Bobby tried to think of something cheer- 
ful to say. At last, he jumped up. “I know 
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what we can do! I'll ask Mother to give us 
some money, and we'll go to the restaurant 
and eat.” 

_“Oh, let’s do that!” replied Sara, feeling 
better at once. 

In the house they found Mother reading 
the morning paper. She listened to Bobby’s 
request; then she slowly shook her head. 

“] haven’t any money,” she said. “When 
people don’t work, they don’t earn money— 
and Daddy has taken the day off.” 

Bobby turned sadly away. Going down the 
hall, he suddenly thought of the TV. At 
least, they could watch one of the children’s 
programs; there was always a good one at 
this time of day. 

“Come along,” he said to his sister. ‘‘Let’s 
go in the living room and watch TV.” 

Going into the room, Bobby ran to the 
set. He turned the switch. Nothing hap- 
pened. The screen remained dark and black. 

“Mother!” cried Bobby, rushing back to 
his mother’s room. “The TV is broken! It 
won't even light up!” 

Mother barely glanced up from her read- 
ing. “It isn’t broken, Son. Your father cut 
it off this morning.” Now she looked up at 
Bobby. ““You see, a great number of people 
have to work very hard putting on TV 
programs—and you wanted this to be a do- 
nothing day for everybody.” 

True, that was what he had thought he 
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wanted. Sadly, Bobby turned away. 

At noon there was no dinner cooked in 
the big kitchen. Silently, Sara and Bobby 
made peanut-butter-and-jelly | sandwiches, 
and drank more fruit juice. 

“This is the worst day I ever saw,” said 
Bobby at last. “I didn’t know what a terrible, 
unhappy place it would be if no one worked 
at all!” 

“I didn’t know either,” admitted Sara. 
“Just think, Bobby. Everyone is helping 
someone else when he works! I never 
thought of that!” 

“I had no idea that work was so im- 
portant.” Bobby shook his head. He felt 
like crying. 

The afternoon went so slowly that by six 
o'clock Bobby was ready to jump into bed. 
Anything to get this do-nothing day over 
with! 

Just then, Mother appeared in the kitchen. 
Smiling, she tied on an apron. 

“Your father is coming up the drive,” she 
said. “The do-nothing day is over! Who 
wants me to get to work and cook a nice 
supper?” 

“I do!” cried Sara. “And, Mother, I'll be 
glad to help you!” 

Bobby ran for the door. “I’m going to ask 
Daddy to let me help him put the car away!” 
he cried. “I never, never want to see another 


do-nothing day!” 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 


God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 
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(Adapted ) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All —— I am, can do, and 

e, 

Through Christ, the Truth 

that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick ; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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| Moses died, Joshua became leader 
of the Israelites. A big task lay ahead of 
him. He was to lead the wandering tribes of 
Israel into Canaan, a heavily fortified coun- 
try. For years the Israelites had dreamed of 
entering the Promised Land. But dreams 
alone would never win the land for them. 

“Arise and go,” God told Joshua. “And 
turn not from it.” 

This meant that, even if tempted by 
wrong thoughts of doubt or fear, Joshua 
must not turn away from Truth. The going 
would be rough, but right thinking and right 
living would lead him to his goal. 

God also told Joshua to meditate on the 
book of the law day and night. To keep in 
touch with the Source of wisdom and power, 
we have to give more than once-in-a-while 
thoughts to God’s law. Nor is it enough 
just to say the right words over and over. 
Joshua both understood and lived according 
to God’s laws. 

While planning the entry into Canaan, 
Joshua prayed much. The Israelites would 
first have to take the large city of Jericho. 
To find out all he could about Jericho, Joshua 
sent out two spies. When they did not re- 
turn at the expected time, he became anxious. 
Several days later the messengers came back. 

“We would have been killed,’ said one, 
“had not a woman named Rahab saved our 
lives.” 

“While we were at Rahab’s house, the 
king sent two officers to arrest us as spies,” 
the taller of the two men told Joshua. “But 
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Rahab saw the officers coming and took us to 
the roof of her house, where she had flax 
spread out to dry to make it ready for spin- 
ning into linen, and——” 

“Rahab covered us with the stalks,” the 
other messenger broke in. “We were very 
quiet, and the officers finally went away.” 

“After the officers left, Rahab got a rope 
and lowered us through a window that 
opened outside the city wall,” the tall man 
said. “Her house, like many, is built on top 
of the city wall,” he added. 

The walls must be very thick, thought 
Joshua. The spies admitted that Jericho had 
strong defenses, but one thing encouraged 
them. The citizens had heard of the wonder- 
ful things God had done for the Israelites, 
such as drying up the Red Sea for them to 
cross. They had also heard that God had 
promised these people the land of Canaan. 
The spies agreed that because of these things 
the Canaanites were fainthearted. 

Early the next morning Joshua gave orders 
to the Israelites to go forward to the Jordan 
River. When they reached the river, they 
were dismayed to find it flooded by rains. 
Across the rushing, swirling water Joshua 
could see the green fields of Canaan. But 
the river was too swift to wade through, and 
there was no bridge. 

On the third day the Israelites camped 
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there, Joshua, who had turned to God in 
prayer, heard the words, “Go forward.” 

Crossing the flooded river looked both 
impossible and dangerous, but God had told 
Joshua, ““As I was with Moses, so I will be 
with you.” Joshua’s followers, too, were con- 
fident. After forty years in the wilderness, 
they had learned to trust and to obey. 
“When the priests enter with the ark,” 
Joshua told the Israelites, “break camp and 
follow them.” 

The ark was an oblong chest of acacia 
wood, overlaid with gold and carried by 
poles passed through rings on the side of the 
ark. In it were the tablets containing the Ten 
Commandments. 


As soon as the priests stepped into the 
Jordan, the water coming downstream rose 


up in a heap. Then, all of the water where 
they were flowed down toward the sea, 
leaving the priests standing on dry ground. 
With ease, the people crossed to the other 
side while the priests remained, holding the 
ark, 

When all had reached the opposite shore, 
Joshua, in accordance with God’s command, 
called together twelve men, one from each of 
the tribes. “Take twelve stones from out of 
the midst of the Jordan,” he told them. 
“Carry them with you. Lay them down in 
the place you lodge tonight.” 

The twelve men looked puzzled at this 
order. Joshua explained, ‘““When your chil- 
dren ask, in time to come, ‘What do these 
stones mean?’ then you shall tell them that 
they are a reminder that the waters of the 


With ease, the people crossed to the other side. 
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Jordan were cut off 
covenant.” 

As soon as the priests came out of the 
stream bed, the water rushed by as it had 
before. 

The voices of the Israelites rose excitedly. 
“At last! The Promised Land!’ Happily, 
they marched forward. That night the peo- 
ple camped on the plains near Jericho in a 
place they called Gilgal. There they sang, 
danced, and offered thanks to God. The 
twelve men who had brought stones from 
the Jordan set them up as a reminder of 
God's power. Later, in memory of their de- 
liverance from Egypt, all the people cele- 
brated the Passover. 

The next day they found grain and 
parched it and made unleavened cakes. They 
also ate of the fruits of Canaan. In this land 
of abundant crops, they no longer needed 
manna, and none fell. 

Before ordering an attack on Jericho, 
Joshua went to see the city for himself. The 
gates were closed, and the thick, high stone 
walls looked well protected. Joshua saw that 
it would not be easy to take the city, and he 

felt much in need of wisdom and strength. 
As he stood, looking up at the walls, he 
saw a stranger, dressed like a soldier and 
with a drawn sword in his hand. “Are you 
a friend of the Israelites or a friend of our 
enemies?” Joshua asked. 

“I am a prince of the host of the Lord,” 
the stranger replied. 

The God-given promise of protection had 
taken the form of a soldier, and Joshua was 
grateful. Flinging himself on the ground, 
face downward, he asked, “What does my 
Lord bid His servant?” 


before the ark of the 


“You and your mén shall march around 
Jericho once each day for six days. Victory 
will not come until the seventh day,” Joshua 
was told. 


That victory would come Joshua had no 
doubt as he returned to camp. 

Next day he sent forth a host of soldiers, 
followed by seven priests, who were blowing 
rams’ horns. Behind them, came other priests, 
carrying the ark. Following the priests, the 
people of Israel marched quietly and silently. 


Joshua had commanded, “You shall not let | 


your voices be heard.” 

For six days the Israelites walked around 
the city. On the seventh day Joshua said, 
“Today you will march around Jericho seven 
times. After the seventh time,” he said, 
“shout, for the Lord has given you the city.” 

When the Israelites had walked around 
Jericho’ the seventh time, the priests blew 
loudly on their horns. The people shouted 
and made a great noise. Then there was a 
crashing sound, followed by bricks thudding 
to the ground. The walls had crumbled! 
Joshua and the people knew that it was 
God’s power, not trumpet blasts or shouts 
that had cracked the walls. Only because of 
their obedience had they won this great 
victory. 

Jericho now belonged to the Israelites, 
but they must still conquer Canaan. The 
people must continue to be faithful and 
obedient. Capturing all of Canaan took time, 
but, at last, they could call the land their 
own. 

Then Joshua divided the land among 
the twelve tribes. Happily, the people set- 
tled down and began building homes. The 
days of homelessness, hunger, and _ thirst 
seemed far away. 

The time came for Joshua to retire. Call- 
ing the tribes together, he made a farewell 
address. In it he appealed to the people to be 
faithful to the highest and truest laws of life. 
Joshua knew that every day we must make 
many choices between serving God and serv- 
ing false gods. When we are loving in 
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By Lalia Mitchell Thornton 


M Y KITTEN woke up, and I’m sure 
that she smiled 

Like a very sweet-tempered and good little 
child. 

Then she very painstakingly washed her- 
self clean, 

With only her tongue for a washcloth, I 
mean 


Then, ready for breakfast, she ate with 
delight; 

I know she was hungry, for she’d slept all 
night. 

And after her breakfast, she went out to 
play. 

And that’s how my kitten begins every day. 


thoughts, words, feelings, and actions, we 
are honoring God. If we are jealous, dis- 
honest, rude, or selfish, we are serving false 
gods. At times, the Israelites had worshiped 
false gods. 

Looking his listeners squarely in the eyes, 
Joshua challenged, “Choose you this day 
whom ye will serve. As for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord.” 

The people, who throughout the years 
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had had many proofs of God's protection 
and guidance, thundered back, “We, too, 
will serve Jehovah!” 

Joshua had finished the great work of 
bringing his people into the Promised Land 
and into closeness with God. He had become 
a great leader because he was trustworthy, 
courageous, and loyal to God. Girls and 
boys who are learning these qualities today 
will be the leaders tomorrow. ~ 
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y mee days spent riding the trails on 
horseback with my Dad as guide were a 
dream come true. Four o'clock that morning 
found us dressed in our cowboy clothes, and 
our truck loaded with provisions for every 
necessity. 

We rounded up Boyd and Arne, our com- 
panions for the trip, at approximately six 
o'clock and started for the Blackfoot. The 
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A Pack Trip 
into the 
South Fork 


By Pat Collins 
(9 years) 


horses were saddled and almost as anxious 
to be off as we. It was August. Not a cloud 
was floating on the horizon. We mounted 
our horses after loading our gear onto the 
pack string and set forth. 

The trail was a gentle slope at first, then 
it got steeper as we climbed to the summit. 
We dropped over on the other side of the 
ridge just before sunset, and there was our 
destination. 

Immediately, our camp buzzed like a bee- 
hive. Everyone had chores to do. Boyd, Arne, 
and I pitched the tents, hauled the water, 
and blew up the air mattresses while Dad 
cooked the chow and hobbled the horses. We 
bedded down at seven and slept—like the 
angels we are not. 

The next morning Boyd and Arne and I 
decided to climb a nearby cliff. We started 
up the trail past the horses and noticed they 
seemed restless and disturbed. We glanced 
about and, seeing nothing, started on. We 
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had not traveled a hundred yards before we 
observed a deer carcass beside the trail. 
Looking ahead, we saw a big grizzly directly 
in our path. He had been feeding, and we 
had disturbed him. We remembered that 
Dad had said that grizzlies cannot climb 
trees, because their claws are convex. 

Was that bear big, and was he mad! He 
stood there like a giant with paws so big I 
was sure he was prehistoric. I felt as small 
as a mouse and wished I were one. Then 
he roared in anger, and it was as deafening 
as a cannon salute. 

He looked clumsy as he swayed back and 
forth in rage and frustration, but we were 
the clumsy ones as we soon discovered! Six 
eyes searched our surroundings for trees our 
size. One tree stood alone, and our minds 
were as one but our feet were like lead. We 
were frozen in fear. 

A branch cracked under the bear's gigantic 
foot. He was coming toward us! What a 
scramble as we hit that tree! Boyd had a foot 
in my face, and Arne had a death hold 
around my neck. The grizzly was almost to 
the tree, and we were desperate. We just 
pushed and pulled each other up that tree. 
That grizzly didn’t have a clumsy movement 
—he just kept coming. Did we move, knock- 
ing off the branches as we raced for the top- 
most limb! 

We clung there, bruised and scratched, 
but victory was ours. We had won the race. 
The grizzly stood like a guard far below, but 
we did not care now. We knew he would 
soon tire of us and remember his feast and 
leave. 

How long he stood there we do not know, 
but his stomach must have reminded him of 
the deer, because he ambled away, and we 
were free! 

We were so happy we forgot our location 
and began jumping and wiggling with de- 
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Boyd had a foot in my face, and Arne had a 
death hold around my neck. 


light. Crack! went our perch—then, bang! 
We were no longer sitting in the tree—we 
were under it, with pine cones in our mouths 
and needles in our breeches. Battered and 
sore from head to toe, we staggered back to 
camp. 

We related our wild adventure to Dad, 
and for the rest of our trip we never left 
his side. 
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BY GEORGIA TUCKER SMITH 


Copyright 1960 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


¢ a OWL was very warm. He fluffed his 
feathers out so the breeze would fan his 
skin; he sighed and looked about. “These 
tree leaves wall me in,” he thought, “I'll 
park beside that pool and watch what's go- 
ing on down there where it is nice and cool. 
And when I'm tired of watching, I will take 
a good, long nap.” He stood up on his tip- 
toes, gave his wings a hearty flap, and— 
zizz—he landed on a log, a log quite cool 
and wet, right at the water's edge. “I'll get 
as close as I can get,” thought Ozzie as he 
settled down where he'd be extra cool. He 
cocked his head, blinked both his eyes, and 
looked into the pool. 

“Dearie me!” squawked Ozzie as he flut- 
tered in surprise. There in the water was an 
owl, one just about his size! And what's 
more, when he moved about, the other owl 
did, too. “He'll drown,” thought Ozzie. 
“Owls can’t swim. Oh, dear! What shall I 
do? Who-o, who-o are you?” asked Ozzie 
as he shook his puzzled head. The other owl 
shook his head, too, but not a word he said. 
“I must be dreaming,” Ozzie thought, “I’ve 
heard of water fowl, but no one ever told 
me there’s such a thing as a water owl!” 

Then suddenly, behind the log, he heard 
a “chug-a-rumm.” He was afraid to turn and 
look; he wished he hadn’t come. He heard 
another rumbling sound, his heart went 
thump-thump-thump! Something landed on 
the log with one high, well-aimed jump. It 
had big eyes and long hind legs; its back was 
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slick and green. It didn’t look like anything 
that Ozzie had ever seen. 

“Who-o, who-o are you? I’m Ozzie Owl. 
Why are you on my log?” 

“This log belongs to everyone, and I am 
Ferdy Frog!” 

“T couldn't eat him,” Ozzie thought, “not 
even if I tried. He’s too big and, what's 
more, he might hop around inside. “Look,” 
Ozzie said, “who is that owl that’s looking 
up at me? He does everything I do; he's 
silly as can be.” 

““Ha-ha-ha,” laughed Ferdy Frog. “He may 
be silly—true! But he does everything you 
do, because, you see, he’s you. He’s your re- 
flection, Ozzie Owl, as you can plainly see, 
and mirrored there beside him is a frog—of 
course, that’s me!” He jumped into the 
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water. Ozzie gave an owlish cough. “It’s time 
for me to go,” he said, and hurriedly took 
off. 

He didn’t stop until he reached the tree 
where Oscar sat. Oscar seemed to realize 
he'd come to have a chat. “I met a frog,” 
said Ozzie, ‘‘and I wish that I were one! 
A frog can jump and splash and swim and 
have a lot of fun.” 

“But you have wings,” said Oscar. “You 
can fly, and frogs cannot.” 

“I know I have wings,” Ozzie said, “but 
feathers make me hot. And frogs jump in 
the water with their big mouths open wide, 
and bugs and other things they eat come 
floating right inside. I saw his thin, long 
tongue; I saw him quickly stick it out and 
catch some flies before they knew what it 
was all about! I have to swoop down on my 
food as quietly as can be, and maybe while 
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I’m swooping, some big hawk swoops down 
on me!” 

Oscar looked at Ozzie with a disapproving 
glance. “It’s more fun and more fair to give 
the things you catch a chance. Things that 
come too easy you will not appreciate—like 
things you have to hunt for, that make you 
watch and wait.” 

“I'd rather open up my bill and have 
things fly right in, or sit and stick a long 
tongue out,” said Ozzie with a grin. 


Oscar frowned, ‘And do you know when - 


frogs are very small, they're nothing but 
a head and tail; they have no legs at all? 
That when they hatch from tiny eggs, their 
mother isn’t there? She doesn’t stay till they 
hatch out to give them loving care. And 
sometimes hungry turtles simply swallow 
them right down before they learn to wig- 
gle,” muttered Oscar with a frown. “So just 
be glad that you are you, that you have 
watchful eyes; that you can fly, that you can 
learn to be both good and wise.” 

“I am: glad,” said Ozzie, ‘‘and I’m very 
thankful, too, that I’m your son; I hope 
someday that I'll be just like you!” 
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I let God's love shine through me to 
bless others. ® I ask Him to help me 
change every unkind word into a word 
of love and helpfulness. 


am really working for God; so I do my 
work faithfully and well. 


God keeps my mind clear and steady. 
Because God gives me courage, I try to 


I work for God. ® Whatever I do, re- 
gardless of who gives me the task, ! 


. give courage to others. 
God's law of love is at work in my life. 
I cannot be hurt by unfairness; God 
a will make everything right through His 
law of perfect justice. 
= The wisdom of God is guiding me. = | 
keep close to God, through prayer, and 
. He helps me to know what is the right 
a thing to do, all the time. 
« and all hurts, and God's 
é love fills my heart. ® With my heart full 
. of love teward everyone I remember to 
be grateful for all the good things I 
have received. 
3 I am God's beloved child; He cares for 
me. ® He keeps me safe from all harm; 


He leads me in the way I should go; He 
provides for all my needs. 


Each day, with God's help, I learn ang 
grow. "A new world opens before ng! 
day by day, as I pray and trust in 
God's guidance. 


Today I take a vacation from unpleas. 
ant thoughts.-" Wherever I am, what 
ever I am doing, | will fill my mind 
with thoughts of joy and happiness, of 
peace and good will. 


free. ® There is nothing to fear, nothingl 
to trouble me, because God is with mg 
guarding and guiding me ' 
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“Thank You, God, for the fresh bright 
ness of this good day.” I will show my 
thankfulness by being joyful all day 
long. 


Today is a new, wonderful day. ® | say, | 


Peace on earth begins in the heart f 
each person. I help to keep peace by : 
being kind, friendly, and generous i 


everyone around me. 


God is my Father. From Him I inherit 
health. ® There is no sickness in God, 
so there is no sickness in me. | keep 


myself well and strong by keeping my 
thoughts on God's perfect health. 


is bright and happy. ® | forget unpleasy 
ant experiences, and know that 
will lead me in good ways, made bright 


again, I declare my faith in His life m 
my body; His light in my mind, His love 


I keep my faith in God strong through 
patient practice. Over and over “sty 
in my heart. 


God can heal every ill. ® There is noth- 
ing that cannot be healed through His 
great power. I have faith in God's heal- 


ing love. 


“God is my help in every need.” 
Whatever I need—health, understand- 
ing, friendship, happiness—I know that 
God will help me when I turn to Him in 
prayer. 


God's will for me is good. ® Whenever 
1 have a choice to make, I ask God to 
help me make it. I know that He will 
direct me in the right way. 


Father, help me to have a good disposi- 
tion. ® Teach me to be gentle and kind; 
show me how to work and play happily 
with others. 


With God's help I keep cool and calm. 
If summer's heat makes me uncomfort- 
able, I think of the peace and comfort 
of God's love and I become cool and 
calm. 


I see the Spirit of Christ in everyone. 


I do not look at unkindness or unhappi- 
ness; I look within each person, and see 
the love of Jesus Christ in him. 


“God does my every hunger feed.” 
Whatever I need, God takes care of 
me. I trust Him completely, and I] know 
that there will always be plenty for me 
and for all His children. 


I thank God for my good mind. #8 | ask 
Him to help me develop my mind in the 
right way, so that I can use my 
thoughts and ideas for the good of all. 


Jesus Christ is my leader. = | follow 
His leadership in all that | think, say, 
and do, and I am happy and victorious. 
I keep my mind and heart open to re- 

ceive God’s messages. ® | read the 

Bible with love, because it is God's 

word, and through it I hear Him speak 

to me. 


I see God’s goodness wherever I look. 
I see my home filled with love and con- 
tentment, and I know that God is bless- 
ing me, my loved ones, and the whole 
world. 


God's. life in me keeps me strong and 
healthy. ® There is no place in my body 
for sickness or pain, because God's 
will for me is health. 


| 
I am filled with courage, as a child of 
God should be. ® | keep my mind 
filled with thoughts of God's love. I re+ 
member that God is with me at all 
times. 


I give my best to every day, and every 
day brings good to me. ® | know that 
life gives back whatever I give out, so 
I give out joy, kindness, and love. 


Father, give me an understanding 

heart. ® Help me to be patient with 
others and kind. Teach me to give lov- 

ing encouragement to those who need 

it. 

The healing spirit that was in Christ 


Jesus is in me. ® This healing spirit 
keeps me calm, happy, and healthy. 
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SUMMER STATIONERY 


BY AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


You CAN make your own personal station- 
ery to use this summer. To do this, you need 
some plain or colored note paper and some 
scraps from Mother's scrap bag. Use bright, 
floral prints, stripes, checks, or plain material. 

Trace patterns from the illustrations shown 
and cut out flowers, leaves, boat hulls, and 
sails. Cut the flowers out of the floral cotton 
prints, and the leaves out of plain green ma- 
terial Or from green-and-white checked ma- 
terial. Cut triangles from blue cotton print 
or white material for sails, and the hulls from 
red-and-white cotton striped material. 

Use paste (not glue) to stick the decora- 
tions onto the note paper. Paste the flowers 
and leaves on plain white stationery, and 
draw stems with green pencil. Paste the boat 
sails and hulls on light blue note paper, and 
draw waves with a blue pencil. Have fun! 


BRILLIANT BUBBLES 


BY RUTH K, KENT 


E VERYONE likes to make soap bubbles, but 
it is a lot more fun when the bubbles last 
awhile. The brighter the bubbles are, the 
more we enjoy them. 
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is to make your own special bubble mix. 
Fill a quart jar 34 full of soap flakes. Add 
1 teaspoon of sugar and 4 teaspoons of 
glycerine, Screw on the lid and shake. well. 
Add a few drops of cake coloring and fill 
the jar to within 14 inch of the top with 
lukewarm water. Screw the lid on tight and 
shake the jar very hard. 

Pour a little of this mixture into a saucer, 
Put the remaining mixture in the refrigerator 
to keep it. However, when using, the mix- 
ture will make better bubbles if it is room 
temperature, or even warmer. 

Use an empty spool for a soap-bubble pipe, 
and see what pretty bubbles you can make. 
When you have a big bubble on the spool, 
swing the spool gently, and the bubble will 
fall to the floor. If you let it fall onto a 
woolen rug, the bubble will last a long time, 
and sometimes you can make it dance along 
the rug by blowing gently on the rug near 
the bubble. 


CALL THIS ONE A “VAWZ” 


BY EILEEN WYLIE 


H OW WOULD you like to make a lovely gift 
for Mother? You will need her help in get- 
ting the materials you will use, but make the 
results of your efforts a secret, and you can 
surprise her! 

You are going to make a vase! 

Find a nicely shaped marmalade jar. Now, 
see if Mother has some enamel. Black enamel 
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is really the best, but any color will do. 

Ask Mother to save the shells from six 
eggs. Make certain they are dry. Paint both 
the inside and outside of the shells with 
water colors. Use whatever colors you wish, 
but pick shades that go well together and 
will look nice on the color you have chosen 
to paint your jar. When the colored egg- 
shells are dry, put them on a newspaper and 
crush them with a rolling pin. 

Enamel the outside of the jar. While the 
enamel is still sticky, roll the jar in the egg- 
shell fragments until it is covered. You will 
have to sprinkle some spots and press on 
some pieces in the hard-to-get-at places. 

Put your vase in a well-ventilated place to 
dry. | 

Now, out you go to pick some flowers. Pop 
them into the vase and present them, with a 
kiss, to Mother! 


DOLL-HOUSE RUGS 
BY TEXIE HERING 


U,. construction paper for your rugs, and 
make them square, oblong, or round. 
Make your oblong rug 41/, inches long and 
3 inches wide. Draw a line across the ends 
of the rug 3% inch in from the ends. Then, 
measure 3/, inch farther in toward the center, 
and make another line. Mark the edges to 
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look like fringe, and snip them with your 
scissors. Make flowerets with your pencil be- 
tween the lines of your rug, and color them 
with crayons. 

Make your round rug 4 inches in diameter. 
Measure in 1, inch and draw a smaller circle. 
Make another circle in the center of the rug 
using a small glass or lid to mark it. Make 
flowerets with a pencil between the circles 
and color them with your crayons. Also 
color the lines. Mark the edges and fringe 
them, too, if you like. 

Use a large piece of construction paper to 
make a large rug for the floor of your doll 


house. Draw a flower cluster in each corner 
and color them with your crayons. Also 
make a circle of flowers in the center of the 
rug if you wish. 

Using your ruler, make dots 14 inch in 
from the edges of the rug on all four sides, 
two dots on each side. Draw a line around 
each side connecting the dots lightly with 
your pencil. Make a line for a border and 
color it with your crayons. 

Mark a line 34 inch in from the edge of 
the rug on all four sides between the 
flowered corners. Color it with crayons. 

Instead of flowers, you may want to use 
colored dots in your pattern. . 
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ELIZABETH 


Her home is in England 
Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


See page 27 for something English children like to eat 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 
English Tea Cakes 


L ESLIE LIVES in England, across the Atlantic 
Ocean from the United States. In her coun- 
try, most people stop their work or play at 
four o'clock in the afternoon to have tea, as 
they have dinner later at night than we do 
in this country. The grownups have tea and 
little cakes or cookies, while the children 
have milk or hot chocolate with their cakes. 
This is a time for laughter and conversation. 
Isn't this a friendly custom ? 


This is a recipe for English tea cakes just 
like Leslie and her family eat at tea time. 


Y, cup (Yq lb. stick) 3 Ths. milk 
oleomargarine or 13/4 cups sifted flour 
butter 1% tsp. baking 

4/4 cup sugar powder 

1 egg Vy tsp. salt 

1 cup raisins 


In a large bowl, mix the oleo, sugar, egg, 


and milk. Sift together the flour, baking 
powder, and salt and stir into this mixture. 
Carefully chop the raisins, using a chopping 
board and a downward stroke with a sharp 
knife. Stir them into the mixture. 

Chill the dough for about two hours and 
then roll the dough into balls about the size 
of walnuts. 7 


Separate an egg, by cracking it and letting 
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the white fall into a sauce dish. Then place 
the egg yolk in another bowl to be used in 
other cooking. With a fork, beat the egg 
white slightly, using a circular motion. 

Dip tops of balls of dough in egg white 
and then in sugar. Place sugared side up on 
an ungreased baking sheet, about two inches 
apart. Bake in a preheated oven at 400° for 


’ twelve to fifteen minutes. The balls flatten 


somewhat while baking and become glazed. 
This recipe makes 21/4 to 3 dozen tea cakes. 


Apple Crisp (Serves 6) 


SENT IN BY KRISTY LEE BLUHM (9 years) 


3 medium-size apples 

34, cup brown sugar 

cup flour 

34, cup quick-cooking rolled oats 
lf cup butter or margarine 


Preheat oven to 350°. Lightly grease an 
8-inch baking pan with a bit of butter. Cut 
apples in quarters. Peel each quarter and cut 
out core. Slice them thin and put slices into 
the buttered. pan. 

Mix oats, sugar, and flour together. Mix 
in butter with your fingers. Mixture will be 
crumbly. Pour mixture over the apple slices. 

Bake about thirty-five minutes at 350°. If 
you like, serve the apple crisp warm with 
whipped cream. 


Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


For food to keep my body strong, 
For loving care the whole day long, 

Dear Father-God, I’m thanking You 
In all I think and say and do. 
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| was seven years old. He had a bi- 
cycle, a parakeet, a wagon, and lots of other 
toys. But he did not have the one thing he 
wanted most—a puppy! 

Every time he would ask his mother or 
father about one, they would say, ‘I’m sorry, 
Jackie, but the city is not a very good place 
for a dog.” 

One night when Jackie’s father came 
home, he said he had a surprise for the whole 
family. He told them that they were going 
to move to the country. 
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by Becky TFemnckt 
(10 years) 


“May I have a puppy then,” Jackie asked. 

“I don’t know yet,” replied his father. 
“I will have to find a house first. I am going 
to look tomorrow. By tomorrow night you 
will know.” 

Tomorrow finally came. Jackie’s father 
said that they would be moving into a house 
a long way out of town. “We will move in 
about a month,” he said. 

The next day at school, Jackie told his 
friends that his family was moving. His 
friends were sad to hear about it, but when 
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he said he would come to visit them some- 
time, they were happy again. 

That night when Jackie got home, his 
mother asked him if he would like to have 
a party for all his friends before they moved. 
Jackie was happy and ran to tell his sisters— 
Janie, who was nine, and Julie, who was 
five. They were happy, too. 

The next day, Janie, Jackie, and Julie all 
told their friends about the party. For the 
next month, the family was busy packing and 
getting ready for the big party. 

Finally, the day came for the party. 
Forty children came. There was ice cream, 
cake, soda pop, cookies, marshmallows, and 
hot chocolate for all. Many games were 
played, and everyone won a prize to take 
home as a souvenir from the party. 

The next day was Saturday. Father took 
Janie, Jackie, and Julie out to see the new 
farm. There was a nice house with a swing 
in the front yard and a little brook nearby. 
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Jackie ran around the house to see the back 
yard. What do you think he saw? A dog 
house! Jackie went around to tell his father. 
Now if he could only have a dog, he already 
had a place to keep it! 

Soon they were all hungry, so Father got 
the picnic lunch Mother had packed and 
spread it on the ground beside the brook. 

After lunch they rested awhile until it 
was safe to go for a swim. They splashed 
each other for about an hour and had a lot 
of fun. 

When they were through, it was six 
o'clock. Father said it was time to go back 
to the city. They gathered their things to- 
gether and put them in the car. Then Janie, 
Jackie, and Julie climbed into the car for the 
long drive home. 
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When Father pulled into the driveway, 
he called, ‘Everybody out!’ But no one 
got out. He turned around and saw three 
children leaning their heads against one an- 
other, fast asleep. One by one, he carried 
the sleeping children into the house and put 
them to bed. Mother was glad to see them, 
even if they were asleep! 

The next morning when Julie, Jackie, and 
Janie woke up, the moving vans were al- 
ready there. The children got dressed and 
hurried out to watch. Just as they got out- 
side, the trucks were pulling away. 

The children were disappointed because 
they had not been able to see the movers 
load the furniture, but Mother told them to 
jump in the car and they would follow the 
vans to their new home. It was fun to think 
about all the things they could do when they 
got there, but it was also a little sad to think 
about leaving all of their old friends. 

When they got to their new home in the 
country, they found their furniture all placed 
where they wanted it. The children ran all 
over the house to look at everything. Jackie 
went outside to look around. He was wander- 
ing around when he saw a man waving at 
him from across the road. He could tell that 
the man was friendly from the way he 
smiled, so he went over to ask him his name. 

“Mr. Wilson is my name,” the man re- 
plied. After Jackie told him his name, Mr. 
Wilson asked Jackie if he would like to come 
over to see his place. 

Jackie followed Mr. Wilson’s big steps 
down the little hill. Even before he got 
to Mr. Wilson’s home, he could hear all 
kinds of noises coming from one of the 
buildings. 

“Those are my dogs,” said Mr. Wilson. 
“TI raise them to sell.” 

“Did you say dogs?” exclaimed Jackie. 

“Yes, why?” asked Mr. Wilson. 
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“I have been wanting a dog all my life— 
anyway, most of my life,” laughed Jackie. 
“May I see them?” 

“Follow me,” replied Mr. Wilson. They 
walked into a large fenced-off place called 
a kennel. Everywhere Jackie looked he saw 
dogs—little dogs, big dogs, all colors and 
kinds of dogs. There was one dog he espe- 
cially liked. It was white with black spots. 
He just could not keep his eyes from it be- 
cause it was so cute, with all its little black- 
and-white spots! 

When Jackie got home, he was so excited 
about exploring his new home and Mr. 
Wilson’s place that he forgot all about his 
birthday, which was to be the next day. 


When he opened his eyes the next morn- 
ing, he saw a big sign on his bedroom door 
that said, “Happy birthday, Jackie!” 

Jackie ran downstairs as fast as his legs 
could carry him, and began ripping the paper 
off the presents his sisters had given him. He 
had just finished when he felt something 
soft rub against his leg. He looked down 
just long enough to see what it was, and 
then picked up a furry ball of black and 
white. “Spot,” he exclaimed happily. “Now 
I have everything I want—a new home, and 
best of all, a dog!” 


They Called Him “Chicken” 


(Continued from page 9) 


David stared at him in blank surprise. In 
spite of all he knew about Zip, he had not 
expected him to lie about a thing as serious 
for Charley as this might be. He was trying 
to make a thief out of David, too! If Mr. 
Bingaman believed Zip, he and Charley 
might both be taken to the police station! 
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Charley must have seen their danger for 
he gasped, “It was a dare! And Dave had 
nothing to do with it. I don’t see why they 
won't own up to it unless, maybe, they still 
think they’re being funny.” 

Mr. Bingaman hesitated. He looked from 
boy to boy, studying each face as he slid the 
gun back into its case. 

“You ought to believe me,” Zip insisted. 
“Charley's no friend of mine, but I’m not 
mad at him. I wouldn’t lie about him.” 

“I don’t lie about anyone,” David said 
bluntly. “Charley is a friend of mine, and I 
wouldn’t have a friend who steals.” 

Mr. Bingaman’s eyes were steady on 
David, and David did not flinch. He tried 
to explain, “Charley shouldn’t have let them 
tease him into taking their dare, but it hurt 
when they called him chicken.” 

Mr. Bingaman grunted. ‘It’s always 
seemed queer to me that a person can’t 
realize that what one fellow calls another 
doesn't matter much. A fellow himself is 
the only one who can make a rat or a coward 
or a skunk or a cheat out of him.” 


He closed the gun case with a snap. 


“IT know you, David, and I know you don’t 
lie. I'll tell Officer Doran I made a mistake. 
And——”’ he fastened Zip and Shoog with 
fierce eyes, “you two stay away from this 
store until your judgment is better. You're a 
lot too funny to suit me!” 


FROM DARKNESS INTO LIGHT 


BY BEATRICE COLE 


Tea First English window was a long, 
narrow slit in the wall. It let in only a very 
small amount of light; the wind whistled 
through it, and in stormy weather the rain 
came in also. But, to the early Anglo-Saxons, 
these “wind’s eyes,” as they were called, 
were a wonderful help. Previously the only 
outlet for the smoke from the fire and the 
torchlights was a hole in the high, arched 
roof called a “louver.” 

With the passing of time, these slits were 
made wider, and canvas or tapestry was 
stretched across them to keep out the bad 
weather. In the castles these tapestries were 
held in place by wicker lattice work. The 
poor people had to be content with a sheep- 
skin stretched across the window opening 
or, lacking a skin, it was stuffed with straw. 

There was great rejoicing when a ‘‘do-it- 
yourself” type of person made a pair of 
wooden shutters, but the wind and the rain 
still came through the cracks. 

The next development was a pane of 
translucent horn or a piece of mica which 
was fitted into a frame and set in the window 
opening. 

Back in the seventh century, a Northum- 
brian monk had brought “glaziers,” or glass 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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GUESS THE WORD 


BY ROSALIE W. DOSS 


What four-letter word do you know 
That can be used the three ways below? 
I give additional table space 

To set for an extra guest a place. 
Within the covers of a book, 

You are sure to see me, if you look. 
You'll also find a great many of me 

On the branches of almost any tree. 


A RIDDLE 


|. BY KENNETH DEBIQUE (12 YEARS) 


I am an important British fortress, lying 


south of Spain in the Mediterranean Sea. I 
; am often called the “key to the Mediterra- 
nean.”” 


What is my name? 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


SENT IN BY NAOMI JACKSON (11 YEARS) 


1. What is the national game of the United 


States? 
) 2. Is checkers a modern game? 
| 3. What country produces the most 


oranges? 

4. What is the tallest skyscraper in New 
York City? 

5. How high is the Washington Monu- 


ment? 


Answers on Inside Back Cover 


RIDDLE 


SENT IN BY DELLA SMITH (8 YEARS) ~ 


My first is in south, but not in north. 
My second is in mow, but not in /ater. 
My third is in cow, but not in animal. 
My fourth is in wish, but not in fish. 
My fifth is in man, but not in boy. 

My sixth is in ant, but not in insect. 
My seventh is in o, but not in yes. 
My whole is made with lots of snow. 


HIDDEN ZOO 


BY KATHRYN M. WILSON 


A visit to the zoo is fun, but on this par- 
ticular day all the animals are hidden! Can 
you find them in the words below? For in- 
stance, bear is found in abbreviate. In each 
word below, you will find letters to spell the 
name of at least one animal. 


1. Pear. 6. Anxiously. 
2. Abhor. 7. Bereave. 
3. Accordion. 8. Kingdom. 
4. Promiscuous. 9. Wholesale. 
5. Elder. 10. Flower. 


A SUNNY MYSTERY 


BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


My first is in sunshine, as well as in sweet. 
My second’s in merry, but not in treat. 

My third is in while, as well as in night. 

My fourth is in a// and also in /ight. 

My fifth comes twice in see and in there. 


My whole is one thing everyone should wear. 
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Irish Crossword Puzzle 
By Shirley Lunz (11 years) 


ACROSS 

. The abbreviation for saint. 

. To go forward. 

. An Irish saint. 

. The opposite of night. 

. A person that poses for an artist. 
DOWN 
1. A reptile that St. Patrick chased from 

Ireland. 


3. A hollow place in a wall to set a statue. 
4. Where the Irish live. 


THREE RIDDLES 


SENT IN BY NAOMI JACKSON (11 YEARS) 


1. What is black and white and read all 
over ? 


2. Why is the letter U so jolly? 
3. What country is kept in a cupboard? 
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SPACE TRAVEL 


BY BEA BROWN 


Are you interested in the talk about going 
to the moon? Here are ten terms that will 
help you along the way. Fill in the blanks 
around the word given to make a space 
word. Six right space words will take you all 
the way; three right, you had better hitch a 
tide back on the first rocket. One right, just 
drop out and stay on earth! 

1. ----it- The lack of this might 
help you to fly on the 
moon. 

Sputnik is the Russian 

word for it. 

.--On A satellite of the earth. 
Path in which a heav- 
enly body moves. 

We might find life on 
several. 

A transient 
body. 

Used to launch object 
into space. 

A rocket must have this 
to escape from earth. 
The sun and the celes- 
tial bodies that revolve 
around it. 

Our Navy launched it. 


. -- tell --- 


celestial 


From Darkness into Light 


(Continued from page 31) 


panes, from Gaul. But the art of glassmak- 
ing was confined almost entirely to Gaul. 
Glass windows were found in churches and 
in the houses of royalty, but were not in 
general use until the time of Henry VIII 
(1491-1547). During this period Venetian 
glassmakers came over and taught the 
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Englishmen the secrets of their craft. Glass 
then became cheap and easy to obtain. 
Then, in 1697, a window tax was im- 
posed. It was an assessed tax on the rental 
value of the house, levied according to the 
number of windows and openings on houses 
which had more than eight windows and 
which were worth more than five pounds per 
annum. So, many windows had to be blocked 
up, and imitation ones were painted on the 
outside walls of houses to produce an impos- 
ing appearance. The window tax was not re- 
pealed until 1851, at which time the revenue 
amounted to nearly 2,000,000 pounds. 


A Dog Named Kim 


(Continued from page 6) 


picked before I even get the ducks fed.” 

“Don’t count on it,” Mom said, laughing. 

“I know just the job for Susie,” Dad said. 
“Mother used to pen the ducks up and pluck 
them so she would have plenty of feathers 
to make feather beds and pillows. That can 
be your job now, Susie.” 

“Oh, Daddy, I don’t want to take the 
feathers away from the ducks.” Susie was 
near tears. “Let's just let the ducks have 
their feathers. We might hurt them.” 

“It doesn’t hurt at all,” Dad said, “The 
feathers grow out real fast again. You just 
pluck a handful from the back, between the 
wings, turn the duck over and pick the soft 
little feathers off the breast and around the 
legs, and then turn him loose. He feels lots 
better then, for when a duck is fully feath- 
ered, he’s ready to be plucked; otherwise, the 
feathers just shed and are lost.” 

“TI still think it’s a mean trick,” Susie in- 
sisted. “I simply dote on ducks, and it 
doesn’t seem right to take their feathers.” 


Bass is all that 
| can 
Aind my banjo has 
Just one string. 
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“Maybe that’s what God made them for,” 
Mona said. “That's where Grandma got her 
nice soft pillows.” 

“Mom, can I wear jeans, now that I’m 
going to live on the farm?” Susie asked. 

“Jeans are sensible for garden work and 
that sort of thing,” Mom said. 

“You'll never catch me in jeans,” 
said. 

Susie snickered. “You couldn’t wear jeans 
over a petticoat with fifty yards of ruffles,” 
she said. 

“Girls,” Mom reproved them. 

“I was just teasing,” Susie said. “How 
much farther, Daddy?” I’m afraid the ducks 
will be gone to bed before we get there. It’s 
almost sundown now. What time do ducks 
go to bed ?” 

“They go to sleep before it gets dusk, 
unless a little fairy told them that an eight- 
year-old girl was coming to live on the 
farm and wanted to see them.” 

Susie grinned. She was blue-eyed, sandy- 
haired, and freckled; and Larry thought she 
was almost as good as a boy to play with. 
She was a good sport, did not cry easily, and 
was not a fraidy-cat. 

“Home is just down the road a little way,” 
Dad said. “Mother’s land ran down to the 
tailroad right of way, and there’s the rail- 
road crossing up ahead.” They had left the 
main highway some miles back, and were on 
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a gravel road that ran straight through a 
strip of bottom land. 

Dad slowed for the railroad crossing, and 
Larry suddenly leaned out the window, 
staring. Coming down the road on the right 
side was a puppy, running along as though 
he would meet the car head on. 

“Look out! Look out, Dad!” Larry cried 
just as his father slammed on the brakes and 
came to a jarring stop. 

The puppy was limping and trying to run 
at the same time, and he was having a hard 
time of it. “Whew, I didn’t think I was go- 
ing to stop in time,’ Dad said. “I didn’t 
see that puppy until I was almost on him.” 

“Sam,- should we pick up stray dogs?” 
Mom asked, as Larry reached for the door. 
“He may belong to someone around here, 
and we don’t want to take someone else’s 
dog.” 

Dad shook his head. ‘“There’s no house 
around here. He must be lost. We'd better 
give him a lift.” 

Larry had the door open and was out of 
the car, running to meet the puppy that 
was now wailing like a siren. He almost fell 
over his own feet, getting to Larry. He was 
as yellow and fluffy as the big chrysanthe- 
mums that the girls wore on their coats to 
the football games, Larry thought as he 
stopped and picked him up. The puppy 
seemed to go boneless, for he lay, limp and 
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spent. Then he heaved a great sigh and 
closed his eyes. 

Larry stood, cradling him a moment; then 
he ran back to the station wagon, his heart 
pounding. ‘Oh, Dad, I think he’s dead. He's 
limp, just like there’s no life in him.” 

“He's just tired, most likely,” Dad reas- 
sured him. ‘Puppies are like that; they de- 
pend on people. Get in, Son, and let’s be on 
our way before it gets dark. He’s probably 
lost, and may have run a long way, so he 
went to sleep the minute you picked him up.” 

Larry got in the car, holding the puppy 
close against him. All his life Larry had 
wanted a puppy, but Mom had always said 
that an apartment was no place for a dog, 


and Dad had agreed. Maybe God had given 
him the puppy because he had prayed about 
it. God always does answer prayer. 

“What kind of dog do you think he is, 
Dad?” Larry asked. 

“From what I saw of him, I'd say he’s 
a collie,” Dad replied. “We can tell more 
about him when we get him home.” 

“Sam, I wish—— I think we'd better 
find a home for him as soon as we can, if 
he’s really lost,” Mom said. “I just—well, 
I just don’t like dogs around.” 

Larry’s heart seemed to plunge right down 
to his toes. He had counted on keeping the 
puppy. He wanted him so much. 

Dad reached over and patted Mom's 
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knee. “Don’t worry, Ann. If you don’t want a 
dog, we don’t have to keep him. We'll find 
him a good home.” 

“But, Dad, Larry has always wanted a 
dog,” Susie wailed. “Why can’t we keep 
him ?” 


“There'll be plenty of pets for Larry, and 
for you and Mona, too,” Dad said gently. 
“Mom doesn’t like dogs, and I know Larry 
wants Mom to be happy.” 

Larry, holding the little dog close, could 
not speak. All of the joy went out of him. 
With Dad on Mom’s side, he was sunk. 
Silently, he prayed, “God, please let me have 
the little puppy. Please, God!” 

“Here we are,’ Dad said, and he turned 
into a long lane that led to the weathered 
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farmhouse. In front of the house was an 
old picket fence with red roses clambering 
along its length to the gate. There was a 
huge weeping willow and beds of flowers 
that made a riot of color in the yard. To 
the left was a stream with a little footbridge 
over it, and beyond that, the barn, where 
two red cows and a fawn-colored one waited 
at the big gate. 

“Grandmother’s house looks lonely with- 
out her,” Larry thought. He missed seeing 
her run to the gate to meet them, but he was 
glad that they could be here to take care of 
her things. He held the little dog close and 
wanted to cry, but he knew he must not. 
Twelve-year-old boys do not cry. 

(To be continued ) 


CLs SN N N 
x SI[F Words and Music by Berneil Smith (12 years) 
ll Bells are ringing, children singing 
Teachers leading, children reading— School is here a — gain. 
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BY AUDREY DAUENHAUER (8 years) 


August is my favorite month, 
The best month of them all— 
The last month of vacation, 
Right before it’s fall. 
We still have time to take a swim 
Or play a game of ball. 
Yes, August is my favorite month, 
The best month of them all. 


My Little Brother 
BY JUNIA ANN JONES (8 years) 


I have a little brother, 
He’s sweet as sweet can be. 

The way he fusses and kicks sometimes 
Is a funny sight to see. 


He’s such a funny little guy 
And loves to play with toys! 
He likes to walk with Dad— 
That’s the way with baby boys. 


My Mother 
BY SHARRON MADISON (10 years) 


I love my mother above all things, 

I love the way she talks and sings; 

I love the way she smiles at me— 

She always works so cheerfully. 

She’s gentle, patient, sweet, and kind, 
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The nicest mother I could find. 

Her kiss is like a summer rose. 

She dries my tears, and sadness goes. 
And when I kneel at night to pray, 
“God bless my mother,” I always say. 


The Littlest Plane 
BY DOROTHY SAUNDERS (10 years) 
Quick as a flash, he soared so high, 


Up, up in the bright blue sky! 
"Way ahead of all the rest, 


Straight toward the west! 


He zoomed ahead of the others, 

In and out of each cloud. 

He was set to win the race, he vowed. 
He won it, too, let’s not forget, 

This little plane was a red hot jet! 


What Is God to Me? 
BY RANDI CROSS (10 years) 


What is God to me? 

Everything; the sky, the stars, the sea. 
When I go to bed at night 

And pray that I may be 

As good and strong and kind as He, 

He seems to answer me: 

You can, you can, you can! 

If you will only try, 

You will be just like Me, 

By and by and by. 
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The Stream 
BY JUDY WALLACE (10 years) 


The stream flows through the forest, 
As though it will never stop. 

It flows down from the mountain high, 
A-whirling like a top. 


The trees along beside it 
Get water from the stream. 

It helps them grow up straight and tall, 
With their leaves so glossy green. 


The streams add to the beauty 
Of this world so big. 

We know God put them here; 
These streams man did not dig. 


A Marvelous Sight 
BY STEPHEN REYNOLDS (9 years) 


As I was going to Marvel town, 

I saw a bear with a purple crown. 

I said to him, “I do declare! 

I see a purple crown on a bear!” 

As I was walking to town that night, 

I saw that wonderful, marvelous sight. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and . Please do not copy. 

When to rae te least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for January, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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My Thoughts 
BY JOEY MIVILLE (9 years) 


Oh, during the summer, so happy and gay, 
I play, and play, and play all day! 

But in the winter, the opposite way, 

I work, and work, and work all day! — 

I like work ‘cause it’s good for my mind, 
But I like summer, so happy and gay, 

To play, and play, and play all day! 


A Star 
BY SANDRA WANG (8 years) 


I saw a star 
A-flying by 
So very high! 
It wasn’t big, 


It wasn’t small, 
But it looked like it was going to fall! 


I thought I could catch it, 
But I wasn’t quite that tall! 


Kitten Talk 
BY BARBARA BUSSARD (8 years) 


I'm purring, because I feel so fine. 
I’m purring, because this ball is mine. 
I’m purring because I’ve cleaned my fur, 
And, anyway, I like to purr! 


Thank You 
BY MARGUERITE MOORMAN (8 years) 


Thank You for the flowers 
Dancing in the wind; 

Thank You for the rain 

That to us You send. 

Thank You for the bluebird 

That sings its sweetest song; 
Thank You, God, for everything 
Through our whole year long. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Can you picture in your mind a birthday 
cake large enough to cut into more than ten 
thousand pieces? It would take a mammoth 
cake! Our Good Words Booster Club has 
over ten thousand members all over the 
world. While we cannot share a birthday 
cake together we can share with each other 
the experiences we are having as we earnestly 


strive to think, speak, and act as God within 


us guides and directs us. We shall be happy 
to have you join us if you are not already a 
member of our club. Write to Barbara Ben- 
son, WEE WISDOM, Lee's Summit, Mis- 
souri, and ask for an application blank. Now, 
may we share with you some of the ex- 
periences our members write us about? 
Gratefully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: | am trying very much to keep 
the laws of the Good Words Booster Club 
pledge and I hope that all the other members 
are doing so. I always carry the Prayer of 
Faith card with me wherever I go. 

—coLIN (Rangoon, Burma) 


Dear Barbara: | am starting a Good Words 
Booster Club in my home. After we followed 
the suggestions for club meetings in the club 
folder, we read the first chapter of the Bible. 
We are trying to read all through it. 
—Jupy (Pennsylvania) 


Dear Barbara: 1 say the Prayer of Faith every 
day. Each night I say my prayers and I 
thank God for each and every thing I get and 
for the birds and flowers and animals. 
—HEATHER (Africa) 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 am glad to belong to 
the club. Some of the things I like about it 
are that a person can become a better Chris- 
tian, and the pledge makes me think about 
good deeds to do during the day. The Good 
Words Booster club helps to keep me from 
wasting time. —KEVIN (Nebraska) 


Dear Boosters: | am trying to make myself 
and my friends happy by carrying out the 
pledge. I am always ready to help those who 
are helpless and I never give up in doing 
anything. —BERNICE (British West Indies) 


Dear Barbara Benson: | am very happy to be 
a Booster. I am remembering to express my 
thanks to others. It helps me to keep my 
friends and make new ones, too. 
—BONNIE (Virginia) 
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Dear Barbara: 1 have been finding lately 
that helping around the house helps me to 
make others happy and it also makes me very 
happy. I have been reading the Bible; also 
talking to God has helped me at lot. 

—SHIRLEY (Western Australia) 


Dear Barbara: My sister sometimes asks me 
where things are. I remember I am trying 
to be a good Booster, so I show her or hunt 
for what she needs if I do not know where 
it is. —ESTHER (Colorado) 


Dear Barbara: Since | joined the club, I have 
learned not to be afraid. I like to be a 
Booster. —PHYLLIs (Illinois ) 


Dear Barbara: Sometimes I get angry, but 
then I remember I would not be a good 
Booster if I gave way to my temper. I ask 
God to help me do right. 

—ELIZABETH (Canada) 


Dear Barbara: I really like being a Booster 
and since I am keeping the pledge I am doing 
better. —ENRIQUE (Texas) 


Dear Barbara: Since 1 joined the club I am 
happy, and when we say or do things right, 
we get good right back. 

—LEVONNE (Florida) 


Dear Barbara: 1 am trying to do good things 
for other people and think first before I say 
anything. —SUSAN (Connecticut ) 


Dear Barbara: | sometimes forget and say 
unkind things and am cross and rude, but 
I ask God to forgive me for these things and 
to help me have the qualities that a member 
of the club should have. I try always to im- 
prove myself. —SHERRY (Minnesota) 
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Dear Barbara: 1 am so happy to belong to the 
club. I even have my baby brother fold his 
hands and say grace. When I get mad, I 
stop and remember that I am in the Good 
Words Booster Club, and I tell my mother 


I am sorry. —RICHARD (Connecticut ) 


Dear Barbara: Not too long ago we had a 
new boy in our group that none of us liked. 
We decided to try to be friends with him and 
started treating him nice and playing with 
him. We found out he is really a nice boy. 

—DONNA (California) 


Dear Barbara: 1 have much to do, but I have 
time to pray to God. I ask God to help, and 
He helps me. God is surely good. 
—BEVERLY (Alabama) 
Dear Barbara: | feel that I am a good mem- 
ber of the Booster Club and I will try to be 


better. I smile at people and it makes me 
happy. —STEVEN (Oklahoma) 


Dear Miss Benson: I think it is best to keep 
the pledge and the laws of the Good Words 


Booster Club. —LUISHIEN (Malaya) 


Dear Barbara: The motto of the club, ‘Love 
never faileth,” helps me so much in all I do. 
—PATTY ANN (Oregon) 


Dear Barbara: 1 think in one of the letters 

you wrote me you were very right—love is 

very real. Love is another name for God. 
—SUSAN (Mississippi) 


Dear Barbara: My whole family likes WEE 
WiIspoM. Mother and I like the stories and 
puzzles. My brother likes the stories and 
things to color. My father oftentimes listens 
to the stories. —TERI (South Carolina) 
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UNITED STATES BOSTA 


LA-A-AY BALL!” 

This raucous cry in the foghorn voice of 
the umpire proclaims that another baseball 
game is ready to begin, and the answering 
roar from the spectators or fans proves to 
all who are there to listen and watch that 
baseball is truly America’s number one sport. 

Football, basketball, track, ice hockey, and 
other sports all have their enthusiastic sup- 
porters, but baseball tops them all in popu- 
larity. The competing teams may be boys of 
any age playing on a vacant lot or in a park, 
or they may be highly-paid professional 
players, but “fans” will always be on hand 
to “root for the home team.” ia 

Baseball was originated by an army officer, 
Captain Abner Doubleday, who based it 
partly on the English game of “rounders,” 
and partly on bat-and-ball games like “one 
old cat.” However, Doubleday was the first 
person to lay out the kind of diamond-shaped 
field on which baseball is played, and the 
first one to designate the names and positions 
of the players. 

The first game of baseball was played at 
Cooperstown, New York, in 1839, and some 
years ago lovers of the sport erected at 
Cooperstown a baseball “Hall of Fame,” in 
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BY ROLAND REXROTH 


which many interesting trophies and many 
historical items about baseball are preserved. 

Baseball is played by two teams of nine 
players each, on a square field, ninety feet 
long on each side. The four corners of the 
field are: home plate, first base, second base, 
and third base, respectively. The pitcher's 
box or mound is sixty feet from home plate, 
at which the batter stands with his bat, ready 
to hit the ball when the pitcher winds up and 
throws it to the catcher. 

The rules of baseball are so well known 
to all you boys and girls that we shall not 
give them in detail. But perhaps you do not 
know that our Post Office Department, rec- 
ognizing how much we Americans love our 
favorite sport, in 1939 issued a baseball com- 
memorative stamp, which we illustrate. It 
commemorates the centennial or one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the first baseball game, 
played at Cooperstown. The design pictures 
two teams of boys in a hotly-contested game. 


When I'm in doubt, I stop and pray; 
God hears me and makes plain my way. 


My hands are strong to lift a load 
Or guide someone across the road. 


When there’s a call for help somewhere, 
My feet are quick to take me there. 
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Gays... 


Hi, there! See our birthday cake? It has 67 candles on it 
because WEE WISDOM is 67 years old this month. I think 
August is a good month to have a birthday because there 
aren’t any other holidays this month—don’t you think so, too? 

Next month is back-to-school time, and your September 
WEE WISDOM will be keeping up with the calendar by 
bringing you a story called “School Fair,” by Lorna Callahan. 
It is about a girl who worries because her father is so different 
from other fathers and then discovers a wonderful new dif- 
ference she never knew about. 

Boys will especially like a story in honor of the coming 
football season, “The Football Failure,” by Ron Wagner. It 
tells how one boy helps another so they can both help their 
team. 

You will want the September WEE WISDOM to take 
back to school with you, and now is a good time to share 
the magazine with a classmate. A full year’s subscription for 
WEE WISDOM is only $2. 

Be seeing you next month with more WEE WISDOM 


news! RY) 


Arthur 
(His Mark) 
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A Sunny Mystery 


A smile. 


Answers to Puzzles 
Guess the W ord 
Leaf. Irish Crossword Puzzle 


A Riddle 
Gibraltar. 


Can You Answer These? 

1. Baseball. 2. No. It was played by many early 
Europeans. 3. The United States. 4. The Empire 
‘State Building. 5. It is 555 feet high. 


Riddle 


Snowman. 


Hidden Zoo 
1. Ape. 2. Boar. 3. Raccoon. 4. Opossum. 5. Deer. 
6. Lynx. 7. Beaver. 8. Mink. 9. Weasel. 10. Wolf. 


Across 

1. St. 2, On. 5. Patrick. 6. Day. 7. Model. 
Down 

1. Snake. 3. Niche. 4. Ireland. 


Three Riddles 
1. A newspaper. 2. Because it’s right in the midst 
of FUN. 3. China. 


Space Travel 


1. Gravity. 2. Satellite. 3. Moon. 4. Orbit. 
5. Planets. 6. Meteor. 7. Rocket. 8. Velocity. 
9. Solar System. 10. Vanguard. 
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Summer is time for swimming, boating, and all the 
other wonderful water sports—and one of the most ex 
citing of all these sports is water-skiing! | 

The August number of Progress features a story about 
a boy named Jeff who learns to water-ski at last, after 
many trials—only to discover that learning this new skill 
has somehow widened the gap of misunderstanding bem 
tween him and his brother. 

The reason behind his brother’s indifference—andim 
what Jeff does about it—makes for fast-moving action iff 7 
“Wanted: One Brother,” by Ellen M. Dolan. 

The August number of Progress also includes “Howl 
Are Your Family Manners?” by Helen L. Renshaw, whidii 
will give you some ideas on your responsibility to youll 
parents, your brothers and sisters, and the home youll 
live in. 

Every issue of Progress contains many stories and afte 
cles, all tailored exactly to the needs and tastes of modem 
young people. Its feature departments are interesting and 
up-to-the-minute, and camera fans will especially appre 
ciate the fine photographs used. 

Progress is the magazine that takes up where WE 
WISDOM leaves off, with material for boys and girls i 
their teens. If you are going to enter junior high this f 
you will find Progress a big help in getting used to new 

schoolwork and activities. Progress is priced at only % 
for a full year’s subscription. 
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